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to be taught this lesson by the hundred examples given in Captain 
Mahan's book, we should nevertheless learn it from our civil war. 
The Alabama and the other Confederate privateers caused great 
annoyance to the North, but did not in any appreciable manner 
diminish its power for offensive or defensive warfare, or dishearten 
its people ; whereas the fighting fleets of the Union, by their strict 
blockade of the Southern coasts and by their feats of arms in the 
South Atlantic, the Gulf and the Mississippi, played an enormous 
part in bringing about the final overthrow of the Confederacy. 

Captain Mahan's second work is in some ways even more interest- 
ing than his first. He has not, of course, the chance to develop a 
new idea of first-rate importance, for this idea has already been 
developed in his first volume, and it only remains for him to 
elaborate and make it more clear ; but he deals with the most 
striking portion of all naval history, with the campaigns of that 
greatest of all sea captains, Admiral Lord Nelson. 

Captain Mahan's volumes are already accepted as the standard 
authorities of their kind, not only here, but in England and in Europe 
generally. It should be a matter of pride to all Americans that an 
officer of our own navy should have written such books. 

Washington, D.C. Theodore Roosevelt. 

Darwin and Hegel, with other Philosophical Studies. By 
David G. Ritchie, A.M. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co. ; 
New York, Macmillan & Co., 1893. — xv, 285 pp. 

It is the " other philosophical essays " that bring this book within 
the field of the Political Science Quarterly. The last five essays 
bear the titles : " What are Economic Laws ? " " Locke's Theory of 
Property," "Contributions to the History of the Social Contract 
Theory," "On the Conception of Sovereignty," "The Rights, of 
Minorities." There is a logical sequence uniting these with the first 
four essays, which are metaphysical. There is the consistency of a 
philosophical central idea, and the title of the second essay, which is 
the title of the book, indicates with sufficient emphasis what the 
author's point of view is. We must, then, take the entire book in 
order rightly to take that which belongs to us prima facie. " These 
papers are to be taken as a whole. Statements in one essay must be 
understood as qualifying those in another." 

It is really to be hoped that the author will be disappointed 
in the fear, expressed in his second essay, that "Darwinians and 
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Hegelians will both look on me as a heretic." There surely 
would be little cause for hostility to a middleman. " Hegel grew 
up in an intellectual atmosphere in which the conception of evolu- 
tion, and especially of biological evolution, was no inconsiderable 
element." The result is that Hegel is evolution metaphysically 
put. This remark is not at variance with Mr. Ritchie's saying : 
" Of the two — evolution and emanation — Hegel prefers the con- 
ception of emanation." All intellectualistic metaphysics consists 
in turning common sense end foremost with as little dislocation of 
the members of the series as is possible in the process. A German 
humorist was invited by the devil to look through the devil's tele- 
scope. The instrument being inverted, the devil invited the humorist 
to look again. There was instruction both ways. The differences 
between systems of intellectualistic metaphysics depend on three 
factors : First, science is common sense clarified ; at what stage of 
clarification did the end-for-end turning take place ? Second, among 
different contemporaries different ends are prominent ; which par- 
ticular end is turned foremost ? Third, not all metaphysicians are 
equally deft ; did the master dislocate things much or little, and 
what is his process of resetting ? The first two questions, in respect 
to Hegel, have been answered. As to the third, the dialectic process 
is simply the metaphysics for Spencer's integration and differentia- 
tion. For a generation to whom Darwinism is the dominant working 
hypothesis, Hegelianism is the fittest metaphysics. Mr. Ritchie has 
done well in recognizing the relation. He has done better in pre- 
serving a large core of Kantian Criticism in his Hegelianism. " And 
this Idealist Evolutionism (if a label is necessary) seems to me to 
give the best starting point for an examination of the concrete prob- 
lems of ethics and politics." The truth is, Mr. Ritchie's angle of 
vision, corrected by modern metaphysics and science, places him, 
though he nowhere says or even hints so, just about at the point of 
the Aristotelian entelechy. He occupies emphatically the best start- 
ing point for his purpose. 

Lest non-metaphysical readers may be frightened away from the 
perusal of Mr. Ritchie's book, it is proper to observe, as all sensible 
men have the same religion, which no sensible man ever states, so all 
sensible men have the same metaphysics, which no sensible man ob- 
trudes when dealing with "the concrete problems of ethics and 
politics"; and Mr. Ritchie is a sensible man. The last five essays 
can be read without thinking of metaphysics, as you can read the 
Faerie Queene without troubling yourself about the allegory. By the 
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time you reach the last essay you have forgotten that Mr. Ritchie has 
ideas on metaphysics, and so, apparently, has the sensible author. 

The best specimen of Mr. Ritchie's historical method is the " Con- 
tributions to the History of the Social Contract Theory." Important 
points are not touched upon ; for instance, the influence of the 
Genevese theocracy. But to one familiar with the sources, the essay 
reads like Stephen's Digest after wading through Greenleaf On Evi- 
dence. There is no supersedure, but the effect is bracing. To one 
about to enter on this line of inquiry, the " Contributions " will serve 
the purposes of an excellent introductory summary, quite as much on 
account of what they do not, as of what they do contain. 

Least satisfactory to an American reader is the essay on the 
"Rights of Minorities." The evolution of democracy has gone sev- 
eral steps farther in America than in England. The connotation of 
the title prefixed to the essay is different in the two countries. In 
English politics it may be worth while to mention that " past govern- 
ment has generally meant the rule of minorities," and that "the 
claims of a minority to consideration may be merely a survival of 
claims to exclusive privilege." To an American taking into consid- 
eration "concrete problems of politics," all that is as dead as the 
Saxon Heptarchy. Especially archaic, from the American point of 
view, is the restriction of the definition of persecution to " the forci- 
ble suppression of opinions." The italics are the author's own. This 
view has not even the poor merit of self-consistency. For, according 
to Mr. Ritchie, 

it is utterly untrue to say that we are not responsible for our opinions. 
That was a bad argument used for a good purpose. Opinions are not trivial 
matters. What is quietly thought and talked about now will affect what is 
done very soon. 

A pretty large concession. The Inquisition would ask no more. 
Possibly, however, it is wrong to call the view archaic, though Mr. 
Ritchie stands just where Kant and Spinoza stood. Perhaps it is 
merely the view of the scholar. It makes a difference whose ox is 
gored. To a scholar, the forcible suppression of his views would be 
persecution ; to a Hampden, the exaction of ship-money. 

Mr. Ritchie's position on the rights of minorities is not mended by 
quoting Professor Bryce's 

important distinction between the tyranny of the majority and the fatalism 
of the multitude, which is so often wrongly described as the tyranny of the 
majority. . . . The apathy of minorities is one of the frequent weaknesses 
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in democratic communities. As Professor Bryce has put it, the belief in 
the rights of the majority lies very near to the belief that the majority must 
be right. 

Now, the question is precisely whether the legal recognition of the 
right of minorities to proportionate representation would not dis- 
establish this superstition and do away with the weakness. Mr. 
Ritchie never suspects the existence of this phase of the question. 
That is the fatal weakness of his paper. 

One praise can be bestowed unqualifiedly on the whole book. It 
has the first quality of all reading matter : it is readable. 

Wm. J. Eckoff. 
University of Colorado. 



